MODERN TRAVEL

nothing very specific to look forward to. But I knew
what I was going to stop doing, and that, for the moment
was enough.

I undressed and got into bed. As I did so, I noticed
for the first time that the number of my berth was
thirteen.

For a long time I could not go to sleep. I counted
sheep, I counted weasels (I find them much more
efficacious, as a rule. I don't know why). I recited
in a loud, angry voice soporific passages from Shake-
speare. I intoned the names of stations we had passed
through since leaving Moscow : Bui, Perm, Omsk,
Tomsk, Kansk, Krasnoyarsk. (At one a low-hung
rookery in birch trees, at another the chattering of
swifts against a pale evening sky, had made me home-
sick for a moment.) I thought of all the most boring
people I knew, imagining that they were in the com-
partment with me, and had brought their favourite
subjects with them. It was no good. My mind became
more and more active. Obviously I was never going
to sleep. . . .

It was the Trooping of the Colour, and I was going
to be late for it. There, outside, in the street below
my window, was my horse ; but it was covered with thick
yellow fur! This was awful I Why hadn't it been
clipped? What would they think of me coming on
parade like that ? Inadequately dressed though I was,
I dashed out of my room and down the moving stair-
case. And then (horror of horrors !) the moving
staircase broke. It lurched, twisted, flung me off
my feet. There was a frightful jarring, followed by
a crash. . . .

I sat up in my berth. From the rack high above me
my heaviest suitcase, metal-bound, was cannonaded
down, catching me with fearful force on either knee-
cap. I was somehow not particularly surprised. This
is the end of the world, I thought, and in addition they
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